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STATEMENT BY THE PUBLISHER 

In the article by "Justice" there are brief 
references to the history of the author of "The 
Merchant Prince of Comville," Captain Samuel 
Eberly Gross. It might be added that he entered 
the army of his country when a youth of seventeen 
years, served several years, was in many battles, 
underwent many hardships, and rose to the rank 
of Captain of Cavalry for meritorious services — 
being the yotmgest officer of that rank in the army. 
He afterwards studied law, graduated and 
received his degree, was admitted and is a member 
of the legal profession, although not in active 
practice; became largely interested in enterprises 
for the development of real property but at all 
times he has been a retiring student of literature 
and an unassuming writer of both prose and verse — 
some published and more unpublished. 

He is a member of the Press Club, Chicago 
Club, Grand Army, Colonial Wars, Sons of, the 
American Revolution, Huguenot Society of 
America, Masonic, and many charitable and 
artistic societies. He has been President, Western 
Society of the Army of the Potomac; Commander, 
Military Order of Foreign Wars; Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Vice-President General, and State President, 
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VI '""''Stafein'eiir by'"l&e Publisher 

Sons of the American Revolution; Deputy 
Governor, Colonial Wars; Captain, Continental 
Guard; President, Charity Society; Active Mem- 
ber, Art Institute, Humane Society, etc. 

He was nominated by the United Working- 
men's Societies as tHeir candidate for Mayor of 
Chicago. Among his ancestors were historic 
Huguenots, who, persecuted in France, came to 
America, and became prominent in its early his- 
tory. His ancestor. Captain John Gross, served' 
in the American Revolution 

An epitome of the history of the composition 
of "The Merchant Prince of Comville" and the 
many trials of the author are given ; many others 
were disclosed by the evidence in the United States 
Court, and all the evidence and facts in the case 
would make many large volumes. 

The taking of the manuscript play to the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre in Paris and the plagiarism by 
Rostand have many important personal incidents 
not disclosed, as the scope of the article only 
admitted of a sjmopsis of the suit, evidence, trial 
and final decree of plagiarism. 

The perpetual injunction of the United States 
Court against the representation of "Cyrano de 
Bergerac" has been respected in England. The 
EngUsh copjTight of the ' ' Merchant Prince" 
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Statement by the Publisher VII 

entitles it, by copyright treaty, to protection in 
France and the principal other foreign countries. 

Brief reference is also made to the plagiarisms 
in L'Aiglon and Chantecler; what Tolstoi said 
about Rostand in "What is Art;" and the methods 
of plagiarism adopted by Rostand. 

In publishing the concise statement by "Jus- 
tice" it was thought by the publisher that a service 
might be rendered which would be appreciated by 
honest men and lovers of literature. 

The rapacious plundering o£ an unassuming 
American author by a French author, before com- ■ 
paratively imknown and afterwards made world- 
famous therefrom, constitutes in its entirety the 
most reprehensible robbery in modem literature. 

Such a crime cannot remain imrecognized and 
unrebviked by men of letters, however eminent, 
without detriment to themselves and a lowering 
of the ethics of literature. Debasing ethics will 
abase any profession. The lofty purpose of lit- 
erature is to ennoble mankind and no one by silent 
assent or inadvertence, covert or overt, shotdd 
become accessory to literary theft. Honor in 
literature is honor in the highest citadel of civili- 
zation and should be guarded. 

The Publisher. 
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PRELUDE 

Tolstoi, the master mind of our age, in his 
published works on literature and art, charac- 
terizes Rostand as the typical man who 
borrows and counterfeits — who uses the 
thoughts of another. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Some years ago a poor youi^ man who, at an 
early age, had served his country as Captain in the 
Army and afterwards studied law and literature, 
was in the habit of sitting in the topmost gallery 
of theatres among the gallery gods and eagerly 
watchii^ the scenes enacted on the stage below, 
which seemed to him a world of romance. 

Inspired by scenes from Shakespeare and the 
classic drama, he wrote an original play, a dramatic 
contrast between the ideal and the material — 
original in plot, arrangement, situations, characters, 
ideas, and language; but receiving no encourage- 
ment from American manners he thought 
of France, the land of his Huguenot ancestors, 
and took it to the Porte St. Martin Theatre 
in Paris, the Theatre of Coquelin and Rostand. 
IX 
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After more than a month's period the manuscript 
of his play was returned to him without com- 
ment, and he returned to his native country 

Cherishing an ambition for its production on 
the stage, he engaged in'business with the deter- 
mination to earn money to stage the play himself. 
Perhaps some winged genii of the air had shown 
him the weird procession of abused poets — from 
ancient Homer to modem Poe. He may have 
thought it better to live unsung melodies — better 
to be a master of finance and captain of industry, 
with power to materialize ideals in deeds and 
melodies of life — than to sing them and perish in 
poverty from neglect. 

Working assiduously for years, he acciunulated 
a large fortune, but the desire to stage the play 
had subsided; however, feeling some obUgation 
toward the child of his fancy bom in poverty, 
whom he might have unduly neglected in his 
prosperity, he caused a special and limited edition 
de luxe of two hundred and fifty copies to be 
printed, and distributed the voliunes among 
friends, authors, actors, and managers, in America 
and England. 

Such in brief is an " o'er true tale," but there 
was more to follow: 

A year or so afterward there was much 
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clamor throughout the world about a great play; 
Cyrano de Bergerac, by one Rostand, produced a1 
the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris, by one~ 
Coquelin. Upon reading a description of the play 
the former poor young author recognized his 
wandering offspring transferred to a French 
parentage and to a period several hundred years 
before birth. 

The poor youi^ man of former years who had 
watched the transformations on the stage from 
the topmost gallery, had seen no metamorphosis 
equal to this one, and he was seized with a desire 
to claim his own, both for his own integrity of 
character and to vindicate the character of 
American authorship. 

He was advised by many amiable and timorous 
people that, by so doing, he would be ridiculed for 
his hardihood, for great was Rostand and the 
Parisian drama, and many in America bowed 
down and worshipped that which was foreign. 

However, Captain Samuel Eberly Gross had 
back of him, since the ancient year of 1661 
(when his ancestors, Louis DuBois and other 
Huguenots from France, arrived in the forest 
wilderness of New York), an ancestry who 
fought in the Revolution and on the frontiers in 
the Indian wars, and it seemed good to him, not 
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to tamely submit, but to add the literary head- 
gear of a Parisian marauding chief to the historic 
family collection. 

Furthermore, he was emboldened by the belief 
tha.t truth is mighty and must prevail (with ample 
funds in hand to exemplify this truism), and 
inspired with a desire to rebuke the ravages and 
thefts of mental property (unrebuked for ages by 
legal process) , which had been made by plagiarizing 
authors upon other authors too poor to defend 
themselves, the former poor young man constituted 
himself the knight errant of poor authors who had 
been pillaged by plagiarists, and commenced suit 
for plagiarism in the United States courts. 

EVIDENCE 

The evidence, testimony of witnesses, and 
facts ascertained in the case, were volimiinous 
and extended over a period of three years and to 
France, England, and America. It included the 
testimony of scores of eminent literary and dram- 
atic experts; a complete concordance of the words 
in each play and a cross-concordance between the 
words in both plays, making ten large volimies; 
the formulating into classified groups of over one 
thousand parallels and similarities in plot, arrangement, 
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situations, ideas and language; the employment and 
reports of numbers of private and public investiga- 
tors, and attorneys; and securing and taking the 
testimony of many scores of witnesses in France, 
England and America, as to time, place, and 
incidents of composition, and other matters. 

It is impossible here to more than outline the 
thorough trial of the case, but if it were ever 
published in its entirety it would be a valuable 
addition to the literature of the world in the 
study, analysis, and exposition of plagiarism. 
It may become a duty to the world to so publish it. 

It might be mentioned here, as a matter of 
some interest, that it was disclosed in the inves- 
tigation and testimony that the wife of Rostand 
was of EngUsh descent and superior inteUigence, 
spoke, wrote, and translated English and assisted 
him in the preparation of the play; that much of 
the manuscript fmtiished the copyists was in her 
handwriting; yet Rostand had sworn that it was 
written in his own handwriting and copied by pro- 
fessional copjdsts. It was disclosed that he under- 
stood English ; that he had an English governess 
for his children and that they were taught to speak 
the English language before they could speak 
French, although Rostand had sworn he could not 
write, speak, or understand the English langviage. 
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XIV Identical Phases of the Two Plays 

The report of Hon. E. B. Sherman, Master in 
Chancery in the United States Court, to whom 
the catise was referred to take proofs therein and 
report the same to the comt with his findings of 
law and fact, would make one hundred printed 
pages, and is more thorough and replete than this 
synopsis. 

However,. I will include the "Identical Phases 
in Plot" stated in the Master's report. 

IDENTICAL PHASES IN PLOT AND 

DRAMATIC SITUATIONS OF 

THE TWO PLAYS. 

From the M«Btet'a report, approved and confirmed 
In the United Statea Court. 

1. In each play the heroine is under the 
influence of a guardian or patron. 

2. In each the guardian or patron, for base 
and selfish motives, wishes the heroine to marry 
a man who is distasteful to her. 

3. In each the wishes of the patron are disre- 
garded by the heroine. 

4. In each the heroine is in love with a person 
other than the one her patron is desirous she 
shall wed. 

5. In each the favorite lover is paying his suit 
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to the heroine unknown both to the patron of 
the heroine and to the undesired suitor whom she 
is urged to wed. 

6. In each the one whom it is desired that she 
shall wed is wealthy and of acknowledged distinc- 
tion, while the favorite suitor is comparatively 
obscure and unimportant. 

7 . In each the heroine has a maid who seconds 
her in her love affairs. 

8. In each the heroine has a suitor who cannot 
frame his lovemaking in acceptable language, and 
is rebuffed for his stupidity. 

9. In each the stupid suitor has a friend more 
ready in language than himself, with whom he 
arranges to act for him as his unrecognized proxy 
in further lovemaking. 

10. In each the proposition to act as such 
proxy comes from the friend of more ready wit. 

11. In each the proxy gives specific directions 
to the stupid suitor how the proxy lovemaking shall 
be conducted. 

12. In each specific directions similar in 
action and language are given by the proxy to 
the suitor friend. 

13. In each these directions provide that the 
suitor and his proxy shall station themselves in 
the darkness below the heroine's balcony. 
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14. In each it was arranged that the suitor 
shall stand in the dim but partial view, while his 
proxy friend shall remain concealed near him to 
prompt him with the words to be used. 

15. In each the proxy appears dressed in 
black, simidating the shadow of the siiitor whom 
he is to prompt. 

16. In each it is arranged to attract the 
attention of the heroine and induce her to appear 
upon the balcony. 

17. In each musical instruments are intro- 
duced at the opening of the balcony scene. 

18. In each, at the opening of the balcony 
scene, the one speaking is instructed by the other 
to change his voice. 

19. In each, during the progress of the scene, 
the prompting proxy steps out from his conceal- 
ment and addresses the heroine directly. 

20. In each there is an actual change of 
voice, with the change of speakers, which is noticed 
by the heroine and remarked upon by her in similar 
words and identical meaning. 

21. In each there is an endeavor by the 
speakers below to explain away this apparent 
change of voice without undeceiving the heroine. 

22. In each the balcony scene is interrupted 
by a fomth person, who wishes to see the heroine. 
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23. In each the balcony scene is concluded by 
the climbing up to the heroine of one of the char- 
acters in the scene; in one play, the lover who 
had been prompted, in the other by the person 
interrupting, who is also a suitor. 

24. In each the deception of the proxy love- 
making is discovered by the heroine, in one 
case immediately, in the other a long time 
afterward. 

25. In each balcony scene the proxy lover 
chants or declaims in a feigned voicfe a mass of 
fantastic matter. 

26. In each the balcony scene is the pivotal 
act of the whole play. 

27. In each a part of the name of the leading 
character of the play, Hercules, is given, although 
this name was not borne by the historic Cyrano. 

28. In each there is a duel scene, of which a 
leading feature is its quasi-literary character, the 
hero in one choosing epithets to hurl at his adver- 
sary, and the hero in the other supplementing 
his sword play by a ballade. 

29. In each the bystanders remark upon this 
novel and unique feature of the duel. 

30. In each play tiie favored suitor is success- 
ful in his quest. 
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FINDING AND DECREE 

In the Circuit Court of the United States, after 
a full hearing of the suit before a Master in 
Chancery in which both sides were represented by 
counsel, and the testimony of many literary and 
dramatic experts as to parallels and similarities, 
and of many witnesses, both French and Ameri- 
can, as to time, place, and incidents of composition, 
etc., extending over a period of years, and a 
detailed Master's report accompanied by the entire 
evidence, by consent of counsel representing all 
parties, it was found and decreed, in brief, among 
other things, stripped of court verbiage and 
greatly abridged, as follows : — 

First: That the play entitled "Cyrano de 
Bergerac" consists largely of, and is a piracy upon, 
the play, "The Merchant Prince of Comvile," *» 
plot, arrangement, situations, characters, ideas, and 
language, and is an infringement of complainant's 
said copyright. 

Second: That complainant, Samuel Eberly 
Gross, is the author of an original and meritorious 
dramatic work entitled "The Merchant Prince of 
Comville," and that he has a valid copjnight 
thereof in the United States and Great Britain. 

Third: That the report of E. B. Sherman 
XVIir 
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Finding and Decree XIX 

Esq., master in chancery, to whom this cause 
was referred, be and the same hereby is in all 
respects approved and confirmed. 

Fourth : That a manuscript copy of the Mer- 
chant Prince of Comville had been left, some years 
previously to commencing the writing of Cyrano, 
at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, at that time and 
subsequently tinder the management o£ M. Coque- 
lin, who afterwards there produced the play 
"Cyrano" and acted the part of Cyrano. 

Fifth ; That Rostand in his testimony taken 
in Paris at the commencement of the suit, did not 
swear truly as to the time, place, and manner of 
composition of Cyrano, and that in proof thereof 
it was testified to by many witnesses in Paris, 
his own cotintrymen, including his friend Coquelin, 
that said play was written and completed long 
after the time Rostand had sworn he had written 
and delivered it completed to the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre, and that he was writing it and com- 
pleted it long after the publication and copyright 
performance of "The Merchant Prince of Comville" 
in London, Eng., and distribution of hundreds of 
copies in England and America. 

Sixth: That the producii^, exhibiting, or 
presentii^.said infringing play, "Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac," on any stage, or in any theatre, or in any 
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the pl^arisms in Chantecler or in the play pre- 
ceding it, L'Aiglon, but only to call attention to 
the fact of plagiarism in both of these plays, and 
leave the demonstrations to be made in the cotirts 
and otherwise as was done with Cyrano. But for 
the citrious reader of this article it might be stated: 
That the Hymn to the Sim, which has been given 
great importance in Chantecler, and the dramatic 
concept or device of contrasting the birds of the 
dawn, who love the Ught, with the birds of night 
and prey, who hate the hght, were first portrayed 
in "The Merchant Prince of Comville." 

Chantecler himself is portrayed in the Merchant 
Prince, at stinrise, as "the martial bird of mom, 
brave Chantecler — the vocal lighthouse of the 
dawn;" the Owl as "the day-detesting owl," and 
nightbirds as seeking their prey at night. This 
is only given as a sample of the general plagiarism. 

REVIEW— L'AIGLON 

In accentuation of the suggestion of obsession, 
it might be stated that after "Cyrano" and before 
the decree against that play in the United States 
Court, Rostand produced (about ten years ago) 
his next play about a metaphorical eagle and eag- 
let and entitled it "L'Aiglon" (TheEaglet), in which 
there are many plagiarisms from "The Merchant 
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Prince." Rostand has not written a play since 
"L'Aiglon" and "Cyrano" except "Chantecler". 

It might seem a curious obsession that since 
"Cyrano" (about twelve years ago) he should 
write only two plays — that both, besides many 
other identities, should chiefly relate to and be 
entitled with the names of birds, namely, the 
Eagle and Chantecler, which are specially por- 
trayed and exploited in "The Merchant Prince of 
Comville." 

The Eagle, as a ruling bird and emblem of 
what is lofty and daring, is specially portrayed 
in the "Merchant Prince" in many ways and 
many times in many scenes. It pervades the play. 

METHOD OF PLAGIARISM 

It seems in "Cyrano" that the plan of Rostand 
to deceive was to select an historical character and 
period on and around which to graft his plagiarisms 
He would then introduce enough weU-known and 
actual historical incidents and local color to give 
verisimihtude to the character and period. If 
ever confronted he could then point to the his- 
torical character, the historical period and some 
well known historical incidents related in the play 
and say, "You see this is all historical." This 
is only a duplication in Hterary methods of the 
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producer of a cyclorama, who puts in the fore- 
ground of his pictorial spectacle (under the very 
eyes of the beholder as it were), some real old logs 
and other familiar and well recognized material 
objects, to impress the untutored spectator that 
the whole scene, including the painted and coun- 
terfeit portion, is real material incident in natural 
perspective. But unfortunately for Rostand's 
plan in "Csrano," the great majority and most 
important dramatic incidents, situations, ideas, 
and language occur in "The Merchant Prince of 
Comville," and not in the history, life, or time of 
the historical Cyrano de Bergerac. 

PARALLELS IN LANGUAGE 

Rostand felt assiued that he could ingraft, dis- 
guise and prevent detection of parallels in language in 
the two plays, by changingthe Englishgarb (words), 
in which the thoughts and ideas of the Merchant 
Prince were expressed, into a French garb (words). 
Then, to make a comparison intelUgible to 
most persons it would be necessary for the 
English translator to re-translate or re-garb 
the French garb (words) into another English 
garb (words) and thus by garbling and regarbling 
as it were, verbatim parallels in langui^e would 
become difficult to detect. But nevertheless wow*- 
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fold parallels in language are shown in all published 
translations. A few of many in the Kingsbury trans- 
lation of Cyrano de Bergerac are as follows: 
TlM Mirabairt Mim of CamvOlt 

WaBTSTONBL — "There you go 
again, trying to throw star-dust 
in your benefactor's eyes." 
(Page 5a, line 12.) 

Whetstone; — "He'll think 

himself smitten by B jaw-bone." 

(Pf^e III), line 14.) 



Wrbtstoke : — "There is the 
fair moon now. It shines like a 
new tin pan." 

(Page gi, line 6.) 

Blubgkass: — "I'll emerge be- 
hind you as your true shadow." 
(Page 141, line 6.) 

Bluborass (to Whetstone) : — 
"If you'd prove me with a double 
burden, I'll bear both words and 
music. Stand you beneath yon 
close-leaved tree, where the mght 
overlaps and I'll be concealed 
near you in the shrubbery." 
(Page 141, line 3.} 



(Page 131, line 9.) 

Violet (on balcony, to proxy 
Shttgraa btloui): — "Why thou 
hast changed thy voice." 
(Paga iji. line 7.} 



Cyrano: — "My eyes are filled 
with star-dust." 

(Page IS4. line 18.) 

Cyrano: — "I'll slay you all. 
Kindly lend to me )rour jaw- 
bone. 

(Page 34, lines 11, 13.) 

CrRANOi — "The moon shone 
in the sky like a great watch," 
(Page 105, line 18.) 



Cyrano:— "I shaU walk ic 
shadow by thy side." 

(Page III, line 16.) 



Cyrano ((0 Christian) :— "Lower 
your voice. Almost whisper." 
(Page 13a, line 13; page 134. 
line 9.) 

RoXANB i,oH balcony, to proxy 

Cyrano below) : — " 'Tis true that 

you have quite another voice." 

(Page 137, line 13.) 
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Blusgrass (w Violet, in the 
bakony) ; — " 'Tja but a shadow 
cast from me by the moonlight." 
(Page 153, line 16.) 
Fopdoodlb: — "ril steal into 
Miss Violet's secret heart through 
this half- open, halE-witted gate 
of a, cousin," 

(Page 77, line 4> 



BtUEGBASS: — "Six times has 
the rooster crowed and yet again 
he crows — seven times, mysteri- 
ous number." 

(Page 121, line 17.) 

NoRTHLAKB : — "TnUy but once, 
and once most truly did I love 
her," 

(Page III, line 3.) 

Violet (to Ideal) : — ^"Why my 
own heart doth beat as if there 
were two hearts within, and I had 
gained another rather than lost 






(Page 33, line 8.) 

NoRTHLAKB (fc> Catherine) :- 



each year thy visits, like untimely 
seasons, come upon me . . . Light- 
ening my weary path. Mys- 
terious and strange thou ne'er 
before hast spoken." 

{Page 114, line 8.) 
Idkal: — "What thou heardst 
was the far echo of thy name, 
that's borne by yonder rock 
from out this cheering vale to 
listening hills beyond. It is a 
wanton, merry rock that doth 
delight to sweetly hold discourse 
in doubling of thy name." 
(Page 137. line 17.) 



Cyrano (p Roxane in baieofty) ', 
— "I am but a shadow." 

(Page 136, line 34.) 

Christian; — "You? Her 
brother f" 

Cyrano: — Yes, or almost; a 
cousin like a brother. Together 
let us win her." 

(Page 109, line 13; page iii. 
line 33.) 

Cyrano: — "Six ways did I 
devise to violate the virgin azure 
— I chose a seventh." 
(P^e 156, line 34; page 158, 

Roxane: — "I loved but one, 
and now I love him twice." 
(Page 338, linen.) 

Cyrano {to Roxane) : — "The 
more you steal my heart, the 
more I have. But since I need 
another to suiTer with, if you keep 
mine yourself, send me your own. 
(Page 119, line 16.) 

Roxane: — "And for these four- 
teen years he's played this part 
of an old friend who comes to 
cheer me up ... . Then why 
to-day should you decide to 
break this noble silence." 
(P^e 333, line 18; page 234, 
line 36.) 

Cyrano: — "Your name hangs 
in niy heart like a bell's tongue, 
and evermore, Roxane, with love 
I tremble and the bell swings and 
then your name rings out." 
(Page 139, line 19.) 
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METHOD OF COMPOSITION 
MERCHANT PRINCE OF CORNVILLE 

I might refer to the peculiar method of com- 
position adopted by the author of the "Merchant 
Prince," as shown by his testimony. 

During a period of three years he carried with 
him note-books in which he jotted down from time 
to time, as they occurred to him, such thoiights 
and ideas as might occur to certain characters. 

These thoughts and ideas, when a note-book 
was filled (there were forty such books produced 
in court at the trial), he would work into a con- 
nected dialogue and construct into a scene and 
the scenes into acts. He constructed the scenes 
for the ideas, and not the ideas for the scenes. He 
lived with his characters and conversed with them 
and heard them converse with each other. 

This method was the reverse of the usual and 
conventional method of dramatic composition, 
which is first to construct a scenario or outline of 
the action and characters, and second to construct 
the dialogue to fit them. 

His method primarily m^ht be called the 
inductive method of constructing a drama and 
in contra-distinction the othex or conventional 
method might be called the deductive method. 
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XXVIII Method Of Composition 

But it will be readily seen that the author of 
the "Merchant Prince," by h^s method, produced 
a drama, which, like an elaborately wrought design 
in mosaics, was composed of blended but originally 
separate integral pieces or parts that could be 
again separated from their positions in the design, 
re-arranged and ingrafted by a craftsman skilled in 
the technique of the art, without the parts losing 
their individual integral values. However, the 
individual and inherent qualities of color, texture, 
form and composition of the parts could not be 
subjected to material or absolute change without 
destroying their artistic values, both separately 
and in a composite design, and therefore they can 
be detected wherever placed, however embedded 
and ingrafted and in whatever perspective, frame- 
work, or design. This process is exemplified in the 
plagiarisms of the "Merchant Prince" in "Cyrano." 

The Augurs of ancient Rome foretold events 
by the flight of birds, and a modem person, if of 
a poetic and truthful turn of mind, might say: 
"When dumb, unfriending winter has long be- 
numbed the earth, one robin does not show the 
approach of an awakening season, but many 
robins do." However, to minds hooded with 
falsehood, the naked truth may seem as immodest 
and affronting as the unhooding sun at midday. 
The truth is God's diplomacy — untruth, man's. 
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TOLSTOI— "WHAT IS ART?" 

The great Riissian author and "exponent of life 
— the truthful one — Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, in his 
critical and instructive work, "What is Art," 
translated by Ayhner Maud, in Chapter XI, 
pages 92-97, on borrowers and counterfeits, says, 
"As a characteristic example of such counterfeits of art 
in the realm of poetry, take Rostand's 'Princess Loin- 
taine,' in which there is not a spark of art, but which 
seems very poetical to many people and probably also to 
its author." {When this was written "Cyrano" had 
not been published.) 

Rostand is the only individual named as a 
personal example in the entire chapter, and all who 
are interested in art and literature should read it 
in full, but I will quote such, parts as lead 
up and relate to the above characterization of 
Rostand, as follows : 

"The art of ike upper classes in its latest productions 
has even lost all the characteristics of art 
and has been replaced by imitations of art 
* * * it has, in course of time, ceased to be art 
at all, and has been replaced by counterfeits "* * * 
Universal art arises only when some one of the 
people, having experienced a strong emotion, feels the 
necessity of transmitting it to others. * * * People 
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XXX Tolstoi— "What Is Art?" 

of the wealthy classes, spending their lives in idle- 
ness and luxury, desire to be continually diverted 
by art; and art, even the lowest, cannot be produced 
at will, but has to generate spontaneously in the artist's 
inner self, and, therefore, to satisfy the demands 
of people of the upper classes * * * methods have 
been devised. * * * 

"The first method consists in borrowing whole sub- 
jects or merely separate features from former works 

* * * and in so reshaping them with sundry additions, 
that they should have an appearance of novelty * * * 
objects and people thus borrowed are called poetical 
objects and people * * * and are accepted by the 
public as works of art, */ only the borrowings are 
well mounted by means of the technique of the 
particular art to which they belong. * * * 

"In a work founded on something borrowed 

* * * the artist only transmits the feeling received 
by him from a previous work of art; therefore, 
every borrowing whether it be of whole subjects, 
or of various scenes, situations or descriptions, is 
but a reflection of art, a simulation of it, but not 
art itself. And, therefore, to say that a certain 
production is good because it is poetic, i. e., 
resembles a work of art — is like saying of a coin 
that it is good because it resembles reed money." 
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Query XXXI 

Truly the Master has spoken the words of 
truth' and I will only ask to be permitted to add 
in illustration of its high warning quality to nations 
who receive false art with acclaim that the decad- 
ence of the ancient Greeks and the decline of the 
Roman Empire was largely due to the love of 
false and counterfeit art. /( can corrupt the 
soul of a nation as well as the individual. 

QUERY 

And how about the poor young author who 
with the candor and ardor of imcorrupted and 
unsuspecting youth, had unconsciously followed 
the formula for the production of a true or orig- 
inal work of art, given by Tolstoi, to wit: 
"Universal [true] art arises only when some one of the 
people, having experienced a strong [origitial] emotion, 
feels the necessity of transmitting it to others". Well! as 
previously said, after many rebuffs and delays, he 
succeeded in his ambition and acquired a large 
fortune, more than sufficient to stage his play; 
but Cyrano came along, forestalling (for the time) 
in novelty of representation on the stage, his 
prmcipal dramatic characters and situations, and 
this plagiarism controversy arose. The produc- 
tion of his play on the stage also was deterred, in 
part by the jibes and tairnts (largely inspired by 
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XXXII Query 

certain commercial managers) of writers, who 
lost sight of justice to their countryman, and 
that common decency demanded fair play. They 
were made to believe erroneously that their special 
province had been invaded and was about to be 
ravaged by a capitalist — a person of another trade 
— one newspaper said a rich Chicago pork packer. 
Think of it, good Brethren of the Press — for the 
author was, and is, a member of the Press Club 
of Chicago, and for years, at times, had contributed 
prose and verse, mostly anonymous, to the press — 
what a martjT the former poor yoimg author had 
become. If he had not had a greater sense of 
comedy than the tragic he, no doubt, would have 
been impelled to write a tfagedy. 

And when hereafter you read, write about, or 
quote from his play, kindly and justly observe that 
it was intended as an original dramatic contrast be- 
tween idealism and materialism. Do not quote parts 
portraying materialism as examples of poetic 
values or vice versa. The characters and situa- 
tions, presenting the materialistic spirit of the age 
were drawn purposely in strong contrast to the 
poetic (ideal) characters and situations, in com- 
pliance with true dramatic art and this canon of 
art (contrast) is exemplified by the greatest 
masters. 
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Query XXXIII 

Let me say to the Brethren of the Press and 
others, that the former poor young author, after 
acquiring a large fortune, has had reverses (such 
reverses as any one may have who helps and trusts 
others) and approached his former estate. But 
he is again at work retrieving his fortunes with an 
energy and philosophy which surmounts the inci- 
dents of time and place, and it is to be hoped that 
his play, now only known in its original literary 
form, may be seen in its acting form on the 
American stage and contribute, jointly with 
other American dramas, to the honor of American 
dramatic art. 

I know there are many formerly in error who 
will have sufficient honest fellowship and hearts 
courageous enough to shift their viewpoint and 
govern themselves accordingly. Let me emblazon 
their names in a book — called Truth. 

No wrong can take the place of right, and live 
forever, should be the watchword of the world. 

L'ENVOI 

The truth, and the wrong done, are submitted to 
the real and final arbiter, theconscienceof the world, 
for fair deahng between man and man ; and to the 
human sense of honesty, for consideration and 
justice. It might be submitted also to the French 
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XXXIV Addenda 



Government which decorated Rostand for "Cyrano," ' 
and the French Academy which made him one of 
their Forty Immortals. 

Truth only is immortal — not untruth. In the 
divine economy of things, wrongs shoiild be 
righted. 

Justice. 



ADDENDA 
Edgar Allan Poe, on plagiarists, says: 
" 'It is not likely,' we say in our hearts, 'that 
so distinguished a person as A would be guilty of 
plagiarism from this B, of whom nobody in the 
world has ever heard.' We give judgment, there- 
fore, at once, against B, of whom nobody in the 
world has ever heard ; and it is for the very reason 
that nobody in the world has ever heard of him 
that, in ninety cases out of the hundred, the judg- 
ment so precipitously given is erroneous. Now, 
then, the plagiarist has not merely committed a 
wrong in itself — a wrong whose incomparable 
meanness would deserve e^tposure on absolute 
grounds— but he, the guilty, the successful, the 
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eminent, has fastened the degradation of his crime — 
the retribution which should have overtaken it in 
* his own person — upon the guiltless, the toiling, the 
unfriended stringier up the mountainous path of 
fame." 

"In the most barbarous class of literary 
piracy," again says Edgar Allan Poe, "while the 
words of the wronged author are avoided, his most 
intangible, and therefore his least defensible and 
least reclaimable property, is [by ingrafting] 
appropriated. ' ' 

Ralph Waldo Emersoa seems to have had such 
a case in mind when he says: 

"He steals by this apology — that what he 
takes has no worth where he finds it and the 
greatest where he leaves it. It has come to be 
practically a sort of rule in literature that a man 
having once shown himself capable of original 
writing is entitled thenceforth to steal from the 
writings of others at discretion." 

There seems to be no form of literary prop- 
erty whose tenure is so precarious as that of 
dramatic literature. 
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